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PRICE  ONE  SHltUNG, 


INTRODUCTION. 


To  follow  Truth  is  to  do  every  thing  that  is 
required ;  and  if  there  were  not  fome.  truths,  whereof 
it  is  neceffary  that  Britons  fhould  be  informed,  this 
work  would  never  haye  been  prefented  to  the 
world. 

{  '  ' 

The  jargon  of  courts,  and  the  fophiftry  of  priefts, 
have  fo  often  milled  the  general  mind,  that  it  is 
neceffary  plain  truth  and  common  fenfe  fhould  at 
laft  create  a  revolution  in  the  human  heart,  and 
make  the  receffes  of  intelleH  the  receptacles  of 
civic  virtue.  Happily  tor  the  world,  the  period 
is  arrived  that  neither  quotation  or  precedent  bias 
the  writers  of  the  day ;  modern  genius  appears 
emulous  of  originality,  and  a&s  independantly  from 
its  own  feelings ;  by  this  means,  the  intelleftual 
eye  difcovers  beauties  unobferyed  before,  and 
principles  and  virtues  vegitate  into  ^eing,  nur-* 
tured  only  by  the  rays  of  nature. 

If,  therefore,  in  this  traQ,  ideas  and  axioms 
fhould  be  produced  novel  to  the  received  opinff 
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ons  of  men,  let  them  be  confidered  before  they  are 
condemned.  I  write  from  my  heart — and  the 
warmth  of  feeling  may  exceed  the  boundaries  of 
prudence — but  as  a  Man,  I  have  a  right  to  enjoy 
my  native  fentiments,  and,  as  a  Citizen*  it  is  my 
duty  to  communicate  them. 

To  my  country  then  I  commit  my  thoughts,  a 
ftranger  to  thofe  bleffings  which  lull  the  bofom 
into  apathy,  unpolfeffed  of  riches,  and  unconta- 
minated  by  the  pride  which  they  infpire;  poffeffed 
of  no  other  heritage,  than  that  which  nature  has 
univerfally  bellowed  on  man,  I  would  wifh  to 
convcrfe  with  my  country  as  with  my  friend  ;  and 
with  my  countrymen  reciprocally  receive  and  re¬ 
turn  the  advantages  of  reflection, 

Britain  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin — it  is  not  the  vain 
dreams  of  politicians,  or  the  idle  malevolence  of 
parties  that  vociferate,  or  create  this  idea;  it  is 
founded  on  faQ,  and  the  daily  contemplation  of 
men  corroborates  the  alfertion.  Deceitful  pi£lures 
have  been  drawn  by  the  dependants  upon  power 
of  the  flourifhing  Hate  of  our  country,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  effefls,  unavoidably  produced  by  a 
continuation  of  war,  but  experience  is  the  belt  re- 
ply  to  their  infinuations; — the  foldierized  mecha¬ 
nic,  the  llarving  peafant,  and  the  deferted  widow, 
are  living  protells  again!!  the  veracity  of  their 
reports. 
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What  are  the  fymptoms  of  national  ruin  ?  Cor¬ 
ruption  and  didrefs,  walking  hand  in  hand  through 
the  country ;  and  war  eternally  compleating  the 
triumvirate  of  defpotifm.  In  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ments,  the  people  may  be  (laves  before  they  are 
corrupted;  but  in  countries,  which  once  were  free, 
the  people  mud  have  been  corrupted  before  they 
were  enflaved  :  corruption  is  always  the  companion 
of  mifery,  and  both  are  in  their  turns  the  produce 
and  the  caufe  of  war.  Kings,  corruption,  and  mi¬ 
fery,,  too  often  originate  from  national  diffentions, 
and  too  often  repay  the  obligation  with  the  falfe 
gratitude  of  loyal  buffering,  and  glorious  deftruc- 
tion. 

That  government  fs  near  its  end,  when  having 
once  depended  upon  the  free  temper  of  the  people, 
they  endeavour  to  reign  by  their  own  extent  of 
powTer;  it  is  much  eafier  for  the  people  to  ferve 
the  king  with  chearfulnefs,  than  for  the  king  to  re- 
drain  the  people  with  didrud ; — this  jealoufy  is 
the  watchword  of  tyranny’s  diffolution,  it  is  the 
token  of  difunion  between  the  monarch  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  termination  of  the  affair  the  nation 
generally  a£ts  for  itfelf. 

There  was  a  period,  when  the  difcontent  of  a 
nation  was  dire&ed  againd  the  miniderial  puppets 
of  the  day  ;  the  fydem  was  imagined  to  be  good, 
though  the  men  who  conducted  it  were  bad ;  but 
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in  this  day  the  'people  believe  that  fyftem  to  be 
erroneous  which  permits  bad  men  to  ruin  the  coun¬ 
try,  without  pofle  fling  the  power  of  punifhing  the 
individual,  and  of  remedying  the  evil.  The  na¬ 
tion  afts  upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  it  applies  the 
evils  complained  of  to  the  frailty  of  the  fyftem,  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  the  man.  Principle  has  fucceeded  to 
party,  and  the  judgment  of  the  country  deprecates 
the  continual  flriiggle  between  men,  whofe  virtue 
is  deceit,  and  whole  patriodfm  is  ambition.  When 
nations  affume  the  faculty  of  thinking  for  them- 
‘  felves,  individual  interell  is  fwallowed  in  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  mafs  of  public  fpirit ;  and  the  mean- 
nefs  of  party  is  derided  into  the  glorious  urbanity 
of  the  citizen. 

»  i  M  |  / 

To  thefe  opinions,  therefore,  founded  on  experi¬ 
ence,  and  aggravated  by  di ('appointment,  may  be 
attributed  the  expected  failure  of  that  fyftem,  which 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  the  glory  of  the  Britifli 
nation  ;  but  the  opinions  of  men  work  {lowly,  their 
progrefs  is  imperceptible  and  tedious,  though  their 
luccefs  is  certain.  Other  circumftances  have  ac¬ 
celerated  the  downfall  of  the  Britilh  fyftem,  and  the 
abufes  of  a  conftitution  have  been  the  caufes  of 
its  ruin. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  univerfe  ever  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  obfervation  of  the  citizen  a  more 
melancholy  picture  than  Britain  at  this  prefent  mo¬ 
ment; 
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tftent ;  but  the  ruin  of  countries  which  pretend  to 
be  free,  is  not  vifible  upon  the  furface  of  affairs  ; 
it  lies  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  land,  amid  the  ob- 
fcure  circles  of  exiftence,  where  ariftocratical  op- 
prefEon  and  affociation  fmothers  in  fecret  the  ho- 
neft  indignation  of  the  ruftic  foul.  When  we  look 
for  the  mifery  which  is  faid  to  exift  in  England,  let 
us  not  confine  our  obfervations  to  the  rich  and 
powerful,  for  whom  alone  the  Britifh  conftitution 
bears  the  lealt  principle  of  liberty ;  let  the  refearch 
be  deeper.  Great  men,  and  ariftocratic  fplendour, 
are  Vapoilrs  which  conceal  the  prevalence  of  mi¬ 
fery  >  difperfe  the  cloud,  and  you  will  h  id  the  pea- 
fant  cheating  his  appetite  with  the  rudeft  trafh  which 
nature  can  digelt;  and  the  mechanic  deploring  in 
fecret  the  infufficiency  of  his  induftry  to  fupply  the 
tiecelfities  of  his  being. 

Proud  of  their  borrowed  luxuries,  the  rich  may 
libel  the  patience  and  refolution  of  the  poor;  but 
the  index  to  national  diffolution  is  the  inequality  of 
enjoyment.  Starvation  will  bring  thofe  to  their 
fenfes  on  whom  principle  has  no  effect.  The 
fimpleft  feelings  of  nature  teach  men,  that  luxury 
is  criminal  wherever  famine  is  known;  ana  thefe 
feelings  tempt  them  to  terminate  the  abufe*  In  the 
difiipation  oi  the  rich  we  {hall  find  the  lnffniftion 
of  the  poor ;  and  where  a  Pitt,  infults  the  patient 
forbearance  oi  a  kingdom ,  a  patriot  fhall  one  day 
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or  other  receive  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  an  eman. 
cipated  nation . 

Individuals  may  be  hufhed  into  filence,  rich  men 
may  be  coaxed  by  honours,  but  when  the  great  bor 
dy  of  a  country  feel,  no  hvjh-money  or  honours , 
can  quiet  their  murmurs  or  fteal  from  the  heart  of 
a  nation,  thofe  dilates' which  nature  has  engraven 
on  it.  Men  learn  from  neceffity  the  bleffings  of  li¬ 
berty,  the  fen  fat  ion  of  hunger,  enquires  from 
whence  that  hunger  originates,  and  the  continuance 
of  toil  obliges  man  to  enquire,  who  reaps  the  pro- 
duce  of  his  labour;  thus  tyranny  itfelfjs  the  herald 
of  freedom  s  felicity,  and  by  fullering  the  evils  of 

famine,  pride,  and  toil,  the  peafant  and  the  flave, 
are  exalted  into  men. 

Wars  in  a  commercial  country  may  be  carried 
on,  and  fupported  for  a.feries  of  time,  by  the  me. 
*.hoas  of  funding,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
minifters  cl  the  three  laft  reigns ;  but  this  is  only  a 
protraclion  of  ruin,  and  it  is  an  injuftice  in  princir 
pie— it  pro t rafts  our  ruin,  becaufe  one  time  or 
other  (provided  the  fyftem  is  not  difeontinued)  the 
profits  of  national  induftry  will  not  equal  the  in- 
creafe  of  national  indolence  which  this  fyftem  oc- 
cafions,  for  all  landing  deftroys  its  own  purpofe, 
it  fwailow*  up  thofe  fums  of  wealth,  and  terminates 
that  indufirious  exertion  in  the  individual,  which 
would  otherwife  be  employed  in  renovating  the  ex- 
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haufred  powers  of  the  country.  Wherever  inert 
have  a  fund  where  they  may  depofit  their  wealth, 
and  fubfift  without  exertion,  they  become  the  par- 
tizans  of  idle  tyranny,  and  the  indolent  burthens  of 
of  nature,  their  country,  and  themfeivest  Funding 
is  injuftice,  becaufe  it  entails  upon  pofterity  the 
effects  of  that  prodigality  and  imprudence  which 
they  were  never  guilty  of— it  is  contrary  to  nature 
it  obliges  the  fon  to  pay  for  the  criminality  of  the 
father,  and  man  no  fooner  fees  the  fair  light  of  day 
than  he  becomes  the  heir  of  taxation  and  tyranny, 
before  he  can  grafp  a  pen  with  his  unformed  limbs, 
and  before  his  tongue  can  give  utterance  to  the 
dictates  of  infantine  i  nnocence  and  nature.  What¬ 
ever  is  unjuft,  muft.be  ruinous,  and  the  injuftice 
of  -funding  is  one  of  the  principal  evils,  which 
makes  the  Entifh  empire  to  its  bafe. 


Thus  having  briefly  and  loofely  ftated  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  caufes  of  the  apparent  decline 
too  flagrantly  witneffed  in  the  liability  of  our  con- 

‘tUt,°"’  1  Proceed  more  largely  to  expatiate  pa 
eir  effects,  and,  if  poffible,  to  form  fome  calcula- 
t.on  of  their  refult.  This  introduction  is  more  aa 
expofition  of  the  principles,  upon  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fentiments  are  founded,  than  a  full  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  fentiments  themfelves.  I  fee  my  coun¬ 
try  in  a  perilous  fituation,  and  I  confider  it  my 
<-uty  to  point  out  the  caufes  of  that  peril,  left  in 
the  cnfis  of  the  difeafe,  a  remedy  Ihould  be  applied 

to 
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to  a  wrong  part,  and  the  guilty  hot  only  be  releafed 
from  the  vengeance  of  infulted  juftice,  but  alfo  ex¬ 
ult  in  the  unmerited  fufferings  of  the  virtue  which 
oppofed  them.  The  man  that  ereds  a  direfting 

figndll,  amid  the  ftorms  of  nations,  deferves  more 
praiTe  of  his  country,  than  the  revolution^,  who 
following  the  cruel  mandates  of  neceffity,  only  con- 
trouls  the  thunder  of  its  vengeance. 

In  an  age  when  curiofity  is  ever  on  the  pur- 
fuit  of  novelty,  political  invention  fhould  not 
be  neglected ;  one  trait  of  truth  may  contribute 
fomewhat  to  the  general  raafs — amid  matter  little 
noticed  great  principles  have  often  arifen;  and 
wherever  virtue  inferibes  the  page  of  manly  dtf- 
cuffion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  perufe  it. 

»  '  r  1- ' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  Extravagance  of  the  prefent  Reign, 


il  PRODIGAL  King  is  the  m oft  criminal  be¬ 
ing  upon  earth,  for  no  other  criminality  can  be  fo 
extenfive  in  its  effect,  or  fo  uniyerfally  felt — it  is 
like  a  pauper  abufmg  the  benevolence  that  fupports 
him ;  it  is  hypocrify  committing  a  robbery  upon 
charity,  and  making  laws  to  fhelter  itfelf  from  tire 
accufations  of  nature. 

Ambition  and  avarice  are  two  qualities,  which, 

‘  however  oppolite  in  their  nature,  generally  mingle 
in  the  bofom  of  a  king;  but  his  avarice  takes  from 
others,  that  which  fupplies  his  own  ambition,  and 
the  people  are  the  vi brims  of  both.  A  king  may¬ 
be  frugal  in  his  houfhold,  or  orderly  in  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  his  private  income;  but  if  his  wars  and 
and  nonfenfical  quarrels  coft  the  nation  near  two 
hundred  millions — where  is  his  frugality,  and  what 
can  authorize  the  boafting  eulogiums  of  his  reign?5 
Alas,  the  people  (could  they  fpeak  their  fentiments) 
would  fay — O,  king,  view  the  diftreffes  which  you 
inflict  upon  the  nation  that  fupports  you  ;  your 
crown  is  a  burthen ,  and  your  reign  a  ruin. . 

I  fpeak  of  kings  that  have  been — fuch  arguments 

cannot 
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cannot  apply  to  the  benificent  domination  of 
George  III. 

>  0 
The.  true  charafter  of  a  monarch  is  not  known 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  it  is  then  that  men  caft  a 
fcrutiny  upon  his  aBions,  and  fpeak  the  truth  o^ 
him  that  is  gone,  to  flatter  the  pride  of  his  fucceffor. 
But  why  ihould  a  man  who  can  do  no  wrong  be 
jealous  of  his  charaBer,  if  this  conftitutional  pre¬ 
cept  be  true,  his  vices  muft  be  virtues,  and  his 
tyranny  the  mod  perfeB  freedom.  However  I 
may  fpeak  of  George  III.  I  will  fpeak  no  more 
than  the  truth,  this  is  the  feafon  of  enquiry,  and 
patriotic  curiofity  fhall  examine  the  virtues  and 
failings  of  the  throne,  for  if  a  king  can  do  no  wrong 
in  his  aBions,  I  am  certain,  I  can  do  no  wrong  in 
fpeaking  of  them. 

Let  the  courtly  caterpillars,  who  fwarm  about 
the  fan&orum  of  royalty,  hear  for  once  in  their 
lives  an  humble  individual  echo  the  diBates  of 
truth.  Stubborn  faBs  have  arifen,  which  will  not 
bear  the  illuftons  of  fophiftry,  and  every  intelleBual 
quality  of  man  combines  to  validate  the  evils, 
which  for  the  lad  twenty  years,  have  fcourged  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain. 

-  \  *  ^  •  '  v  v  . 

In  the  year  1763,  when  the  nation  was  releafed 
from  the  war  it  was  engaged  in,  upon  his  majedy's 
aecelhon  to  the  crown,  and  from  which  period 

alone 
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alone  we  can  draw  a  juft  calculation  of  the  bleffings 
or  evils  of  the  prefent  reign,  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty -eight  millions; 
and  the  intereft  of  it  was  not  lefs  than  five  millions 
annually :  at  the  prefent  period  the  national  debt 
amounts  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions, 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds;  and  the  intereft  of 
it  is  not  lefs  than  twelve  millions  and  one  eighth : 

o 

fubftraff  the  difference,  and  we  fhall  find  an  increafe 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  millions  in  the 
grand  debt,  and  an  increafe  of  feven  millions  in  the 
ntereft,  which  is  yearly  obtained  from  the  profits 
of  our  agriculture  and  commerce.  And  now, 
when  court  parafites  fpread  through  the  uninform¬ 
ed  part  of  the  nation  the  boaft  of  bleffings  derived 
from  the  prefent  reign,  let  truth  apply  this  uncon¬ 
trovertible  reply.  The  prefent  reign  has  caufed  an 
addition  to  be  made  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  millions  to  the  national  debt ;  and  a  fubtrac- 
tion  of  feven  millions  from  the  annual  exertions  of 
the  ftarving  peafant  and  the  laborious  mechanic  : 
the  prefent  reign  has  been  a  reign  of  taxation;  and 
the  bleffings  derived  from  it— defeat,  ruin,  tyran¬ 
ny,  and  diftrefs. 

Never  did  a  monarch  afcend  the  throne  of  his 
father  with  fuch  fair  profpeas  before  him,  as 
George  III.  After  a  fuccefsful  war  carried  011 
by  able  minifters,  a  quorum  of  imbecile  courtiers, 
favourites  of  his  majefty,  concluded  an  indifferent 
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peace — however,  the  nation  was  profperous.  But 
from  that  period  to  the  prefent,  not  a  year  has  paf- 
fed  by  without  fome  internal  diffatisfa&ion,  or  ex¬ 
ternal  quarrel,  from  the  refignation  of  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham  to  the  perfecution  of  Mr,  Wilkes.  Through 
the  American  war,  down  to  the  prefent  unfortu¬ 
nate  period,  the  petitions  of  the  people  have  been 
fpumed  wdth  infolence  from  the  throne  ;  and  thrice 
has  the  obftinacy  of  crown  influence  refilled  the 
univerfal  commands  or  requi  fit  ions  of  the  national 
will.  The  fhores  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  flained 
with  the  cruelties  of  German  pride,  and  the  powers 
of  Europe  have  continually  been  vexed  into  mi¬ 
ne  ceffary  wars,  by  the  childifh  duplicity  of  the 
Britjfh  court;  the  Britifh  people  have  fuffered  mi- 
fery  through  patience ;  they  will  now  learn  the 
leffons  of  juflice,  and  neceffity  will  be  their  tutor. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribirte  this  immenfe  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  national  wealth,  this  continual  dif- 
turbance  of  the  national  peace — but  to  jomething 
exifting  fomrwhere ,  hoftile  to  the  temper,  fituation, 
and  principles  of  the  country— to  a  power,  foreign 
both  in  its  origin  and  conduct — to  an  intereft  di¬ 
vided  from  us  by  the  ocean,  as  well  as  by  its  prac¬ 
tice.  Would  any  Briton  make  Tippoo  Saib  his 
guardian  or  teflator,  when  a  brother  Britain  would 
fulfill  the  office  ?  What  difference  is  there  between 
Germany  and  India? — they  are  both  enflayed. 
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-  All  unneceffary  wars  are  fyftemsof  extravagance, 
Invented  by  kings  and  minifters,  no  matter  which, 
to  rob  the  people  and  enrich  themfelves.  The 
conteft  with  America  wa§  begun  by  avarice,  and 
carried  on  by  ambition.  The  fyftem  of  taxation 
was  fo  firmly  rivetted  on  Britain,  that  certain  perfons 
imagined  they  might  alfo  extend  it  acrofs  the 
Atlantic,  and  open  another  fonrce  of  tyrannical 
fwindling,  to  be  poured  into  the  infatiable  abyfs 
of  the  treafury.  Happily  for  mankind,  though  not 
Tor  Britain’s  oppreffors,  the  projeft  failed ;  and  af¬ 
ter  thoufands  of  our  couutrymen,  and  millions  of 
our  wealth,  had  been  lavifhed  at  the  defire  of  hy¬ 
pocritical  difpofitions,  the  King  of  England  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  Congrefs,  and  the  Britifh 
people  paid  the  expences  of  a  war,  in  which  they  had 
neither  intereft  or  will.  The  defence  and  quar¬ 
rels  of  Havover  have  alfo  drawn  million  after 
million  from  the  pockets  of  our  countrymen  ;  and 
while  we  give  an  extravagant  income,  and  a  noble 
lodging  to  an  Elefctor  of  Germany,  we  are  obliged 
to  repair  and  fupport  the  crazy  cable  he  has  left, 
containing  nothing  but  worm-eaten  records  of  chi¬ 
valry  and  honours,  that  are  prudently  fmothered 
in  dull,  to  conceal  the  enormities  which  acquired 
them. 

If  the  Britifh  court  had  tried  an  experiment  to 
{hew  the  defpots  of  Europe  how  far  the  patience 
of  the  people  might  be  abufed5  they  could  not  have 

followed 
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followed  a  more  regular  plan  of  flagrant  violence* 
and  a'bufive  innovation.  There  is  not  a  right  m 
iheBridfh  conftitution  which  has  not  been  attacked* 
nor  a  charter  of  the  kingdom  which  has  not  been 
invaded ;  hut  rights  and  charters  are  not  fuch  ma¬ 
terial  concerns  with  the  generality  of  unenlightened 
men,  as  thole  monied  affairs,  with  which  the  wealth 
and  profperity  of  the  individual  are  more  intimately 
connected.  Men  abfented  from  the  Temple  of  Li¬ 
berty  necefTarily  refort  to  that  of  Plufcus  for  a  fhel- 
ter.  In  this  cafe,  the  prefent  reign  has  fufficiently 
barraffed  this  country.  The  laft  twenty  years  have 
been  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  loans  and  fund¬ 
ing.  The  government’s  appetite  has  rifen  in  a  du¬ 
plicate  proportion  to  national  induftry,  and  the 
drained  purfes  of  the  country  will  teftify  the  fa£L 

Notwithftanding  the  addition  of  ioo,oooL  per 
annum,  to  the  Civil  Lift,  and  the  immediate  fup- 
ply  of  618,340!.  in  the  year  1776,  the  demands 
upon  this  account  have  not  decreafed.  A  man, 
who  in  the  country  of  his  anceftors  could  fcarce 
fupply  the  ragged  centinels  at  his  gate  with  half  a 
loaf  of  draw  bread  per  day,  mull,  in  a  land  of 
Grangers  and  benefaftors,  continually  beg  grant 
after  grant,  make  mendicanilm  the  order  of  the 
crown,  and,  like  the  common  ftrollers  of  the  flreet, 
make  a  long  tale  of  a  large  and  increafing  family, 
and  obtain  from  national  pity  that  relief  which 

(haul'd 
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fhould  have  fubfifted  and  comforted  the  national 
poor.  .  / 

But  beggary  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  throne; 
it  extends  through  the  lower  branches  of  what  is 
termed  the  Royal  Family;  and  btjlow  your  chanty 
echoes  from  all  corners  and  parts  of  this  Germanic 

junto.  Debts  have  been  accumulated  upon  debts _ 

merely  to  try  how  far  the  Britifh  parliament  would 
make  itfelf  fubfervient  to  the  Britifh  Court.  Men 
out  of  parliament  have  formed  a  pretended 
party  round  the  Prince,  for  the  purpofe  of  encou¬ 
raging  and  partaking  his  prodigality.  The  profli¬ 
gacy  of  the  younger  part  of  the  court  is  an  admi- 
rable  inftance  of  the  abfolute  domination  of  the 
Monarchy,  for  if  the  people  were  not  deftined  to 
Pa-V  t!',e  prince  would  never  be  fo  eager  to  fpend, 
it  is  the  certainty  of  a  paymafier  to  the  piper,  that 
alone  induces  him  to  chaunt  the  requiem  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  liberty.  I  have  known  inftances  of  Negro 
Princes  who  have  been  whipped  by  their  fubjecis 
for  negligence  or  extravagance ;  and  why  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  Nation  does  not  ereft  the  fcourge  of  cenfure 
and  criminality  over  the  pofteriors  of  an  offending 
debaucnee,  I  can  affign  no  reafon  whatever,  when 
a  prince  whines  and  cries  to  have  his  wild  impu¬ 
dence  fupphed  by  the  mother-like  bounty  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  he  deferves  the  rod  of  correction,  and  the 

treatment1 ->f  a  child.* 

-  /  - 

Pretended 

*  The  letter  to  the  Prince,  which  has  received  fo  much 

undcfeived. 
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Pretended  debts,  and  pretended  wants  are  jokes 
too  often  repeated  to  continue  the  idea  of  their  ne- 
ceffity ;  we  may  augur  that  the  laft  payment  is  made, 
and  the  laft  party  gratified,  that  will  ever  congre¬ 
gate  around  the  purlieus  of  Pall  Mall.  A  pauvre 
match  from  Germany  has  not  been  cloak  enough 
for  the  fhamefu!  demand  made  upon  the  nation; 
the  rapacity  of  the  cheat,  has  ruined  the  trade  of 
the  (windier:  the  laft  deception  has  ripped  up  the 
golden  goofe,  and  the  political  Ideots  have  des¬ 
troyed  the  fource  of  continued  fleecing,  and  blame- 
able  credulity.  A  hois  will  Shortly  be  placed  up¬ 
on  royal  extravagance!  and  their  own  avarice  will 
furnifh  the  oblivion  of  their  knavery. 

A  curfory  view  of  the  Supplies  voted  in  differ¬ 
ent  years,  might  Shew  the  people,  the  increafmg 
burthens  laid  upon  them,  and  the  advance  which 
has  taken  place  in  that  revenue,  which  has  always 
occaftoned  a  jealoufy  between  the  friends  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Conftitution,  and  the  adherents  to  the  throne; 
however  three  ftatements  taken  in  three  periods  of 
war,  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  Land  and  Sea 
Forces,  voted  (I  will  not  fay  employed),  may  Serve 
for  the  prefent,  as  an  example  of  the  extravagance 
of  the  prefent  reign,  whether  occaftoned  by  an  un- 

undeferved  notice,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  Juggle  ;  it 
abufes  a  fool,  to  idolize  a  miniflerial  rogue— and-  f  is  a  fecond 
edition  of  profligacy— where  fophiftry  pays  the  demands  of 

impudence, 

neceffary 
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deceffary  fyiiem  of  warfare,  externally,  or  by  the 
internal  avarice  and  delufion  of  the  governing 
powers. 

No.  Seamen.  No.  Landm.  Supply, 

_  £■  s. 

In  Geo.  2d.  A.  D.  1757,  55,000  49,749  8,350,325  9 

Geo.  3d.  —  1763,  30000  56,360  13,522,039  14 

Ditto,  —  1780,  85,000  35,000  1 1, 196,496  12 

Thus,  from  1757  to  1780,  a  period  of  twenty- 

three  years  only,  the  yearly  burthens  of  the  nation 
have  increafed  from  eight  to  twenty-one  millions, 
though  the  number  of  Land  and  Sea  forces  upon 
an  average  are  nearly  the  fame ;  an  alarming  in- 
creafe  has  alfo  taken  place  lince  the  year  1780,  not^ 
withftanding  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  for  paying  off  the  na¬ 
tional  Debt.  In  the  laft  budget,  when  100,000  Sea¬ 
men  were  voted  for  the  fervice  of  the  year,  and 
when  foreign  fubfidies,  and  foreign  troops  alike 
feafted  at  the  expence  of  Britain,  the  fupplies 
amounted  to  £27,440,584.  I  can  remember,  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.  that  the  whole  fupplies  of 
the  year  were  not  exceeding  two  millions  and  an 
half,  and  yet  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  twenty- 
eight  millions  are  fcarcely  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
neceffities  of  ambition  for  the  fpace  of  twelve 
months.  Whether  this  increafe  is  occafioned  by 
wars  or  not,  the  imputation  is  equally  the  fame; 
all  wars  are  carried  on  and  begun  by  the  crown, 
and  the  crown  is  therefore  the  caufe  of  thofe  mifer- 
ies  which  at  this  moment  deprefs  the  energy  of  Bri- 
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tons,  and  generate  difcontent  and  min  through  the 
land. 

Thefe  are  fa&s  that  apply  alike  to  the  patriot, 
and  the  monied  aiarmift ;  they  are  documents  af¬ 
forded  us  by  government  itfelf,  and  out  of  its  own 
mouth  it  is  accufed.  When  nations  murmur  at 
opprefTion,  it  is  the  practice  of  oppreifors  to  fophif- 
ticate;  they  throw  upon  fociety  the  evils  which  ori¬ 
ginate  from  governments,  and  denounce  the  order 
of  life,  becaufe,  through  their  tyranny,  man  is  al- 
moft  weary  of  living.  Ye  courtly  torturers  of  re¬ 
ality  and  principle,  your  fway  is  nearly  terminated. 
Whenever  ftatefmen  fly  to  fophiftry,  it  is  a  proof 
that  their  actions  are  bale,  but  the  obfcurity  of  your 
defence,  betrays  the  criminality  of  your  deeds,  the 
prieit  and  the  penfioner  may  twine  round  and  round 
the  fubjeht  as  they  pleale;  reafon  proceeds  in  the 
flrait  parallel  of  principle,  and  calculates  at  once 
the  true  menfuration  of  man’s  felicity. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II, 

« 

On  the  eJfeBs  which  the  Extravagance  of  the  fire - 
fent  Reign  has  produced  upon  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  world  in  general  derives  its  knowledge 
from  the  circumftances  which  it  feels ;  tyrannical 
extravagance  is  therefore  its  own  enemy,  becaufe 
it  teaches  mankind  the  necefiity  of  being  freed  from 

it,  and  of  in  diluting  fomething  lefs  expenfive  to  the 
community. 

^  hen  we  defence  evils,  we  fhould  alfo  calcu¬ 
late  their  effect.;  a  work  is  but  half  compleated 
which  does  not  improve  from  the  failings  of  ano¬ 
ther.  Through  the  extravagance  of  the  lad  thirty 
years,  a  new  mode  of  thinking  has  been  adopted, 
and  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  fafhions  of 
the  mind.  The  Britifh  nation,  once  the  adorer  of 
prejudice,  now  invents  queries  with  refpetl  to  the 
necedity  of  fuch  and  fuch  inditutions,  and  pries  in¬ 
to  their  ufes,  and  abufes,  with  an  inquifitorial 
nicety.  Tne  Miniderial  expenditure  of  national 
credulity,  has  cauled  the  intelleflual  appetite  to 
rife  in  a  due  proportion.  The  vad  mafs  of  cond- 
dence,  which  once  bore  Miniders  through  ail  their 
machinations,  is  at  length  wearied  out,  its  powers 
and  drength  are  exhauded,  and  nothing  remains 

3  hut 
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but  the  pulfe  of  national  repentance,  feebly  throb¬ 
bing  to  the  touch. of  Liberty. 

Through  the  feveral  adminiftrations  which  have 
ufurped  the  direction  of  affairs,  during  the  prefent 
reign,  we  find  one  continued  fyftem  of  juggling 
prevalent;  principle  was  the  ftudy  of  none,  and  the 
art  of  getting  rich  at  the  expence  of  the  people,  the 
praCtice  of  all:  if  the  fchemes  of  ft  ate  gamblers 
could  ever  have  in  hired  them  the  univerfal  deteh 
tation  of  mankind,  I  am  fare  that  a  Bute!  a  Graf¬ 
ton!  a  North!  a  coalition  miniftry,  or  a  crown 
minifter  of  this  day,  will  not  want  the  arti ft’s  will, 
to  engrave  the  Characters  of  obliquy  upon  their 
tombs ;  enough  if,  we  are  but  convinced  that  they 
are  gone,  a  nation  fhall  dance  their  quietus  to  the 
founds  of  Freedom  ;  a  nation  has  received  inftruc- 
tions  from  their  practices,  and  a  nation  fhall  receive 
the  convictions  of  principle,  from  the  effeCis  of 
their  corruption.  A  better  expofition  of  tyranny 
could  never  have  been  given  to  us,  than  that  which 
thefe  tyrants  themfelves  have  handed  to  us;  the 
Philofophcr,  in  a  remote  corner,  fearful  of  detec¬ 
tion,  and  fhrinking  from  the  grafp  of  power,  could 
never  have  informed  the  public  fo  univerfally,  as 
a  North  in  conjunction  with  a  Fox,  fhaking  hands 
together,  and  burying  the  remembrance  of  diffent- 
ing  principles,  in  the  unprincipled  convenience  of 
party,  as  a  Pitt,  amid  the  legal  authorities  of  his 
country,  abjuring  the  virtuous  principles  of  his 
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youth,  and  making  minifterial  neceflity  the  trium¬ 
phant  conqueror  of  his  memory. 

The  prefent  generation  does  not,  like  the  gene¬ 
ration  which  preceded  it,  depend  on  men,  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  principles,  and  makes  the  heart  its  patriot. 
There  was  a  period  when  a  grand  title,  or  ah  ac¬ 
quired  name,  were  certain  recommendations  to  po¬ 
pular  favour,  but  when  thefe  are  united  to  incon- 
fiftency,  the  public  take  away  the  falfe  colours, 
which  call  a  gloffy  appearance  upon  the  reptile, 
and  fhew  the  Chamelion  in  his  native  hue.  This 
is  one  glorious  effedt  of  minifterial  or  royal  extra- 

V  J 

vagance  (for  they  are  equally  the  fame),  this  is 
one  index  by  which  the  nation  difcovers  the  indi¬ 
vidual  intention  and  intereft,  from  the  vail  volume 
of  loyal  pretence  and  hypocrify,  and  quotes  the 
adtion  itfelf,  to  prove  the  venality  of  the  man. 

In  as  much  as  feeling  is  fuperior  to  theory,  in 
as  much  will  the  experience  of  the  Britifh  nation, 
fuccefsfully  bear  witnefs  againft  the  fophiftry  of 
ftatefmen  and  priefts.  The  excefs  of  this  reign’s 
extravagance  has  produced  a  univerfal  famine,  both 
in  the  fubfiftence,  and  the  felicity  offociety.  And 
while  the  minifter  vociferates  his  own  applaufe, 
and  boafts  the  advantages  of  his  domination  the 
dumb  dejedlion  of  the  national  fpirit,  the  filent 
fufferings  of  patient  ignorance  ededlually  anfwers 
his  afiertions;  and  contVadidls  his  words.  While 
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the  gentleman  deputed  to  his  country  feat,  with  a 
whole  budget  offophiftry  at  his  back,  harangues 
the  gapeing  farmer,  upon  the  bleffings  of  the  Con- 
ftitution  ;  the  dearnefs  of  provifions,  and  the  unre-. 
warded  continuance  oflabour,  oppofe  the  non  fen  fe 
only  collected  from  the  treafury  hirelings  of  the 
town.  While  the  prieft,  from  his  facred  roftrum, 
mumbles  out  the  infpi-red  dictates  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ;  recommends  peace  and  order, 
and  talks  about  giving  to  Caejar  the  things  that  are 
Ccejafs  ?  Hodge  finding  the  tax-gatherer  convey¬ 
ing  away  the  produce  of  his  labour,  imagines  their 
peace  and  order,  to  be  rather  expenfive,  and  finds, 
by  pending  the  public  debates,  that  the  Caefars  of 
our  country,  by  right  of  law,  have  nothing  of  their 
own,  fave  what  they  beg  from  the  charitable  fan- 
hedrim  of  Weftminfter.  The  nation,  in  a  collective 
body,  hearing  the  virtues  of  Kings-  and  Princes 
band  ied  to  and  fro,  like  fhuttiecocks,  to  keep  the 
people  gazing  in  the  air,  turn  to  the  grand  ar¬ 
chives  of  profit  and  lofs,  of  principle  and  tyranny, 
and  find  benevolence  blotted  opt  by  hypocrify  and 
royalty,  and  war  expunging  the  characters  of  Liber¬ 
ty  and  life.  Alas,  too  often  the  conviction  of  for- 
row,  and  fu fieri ng  depreffes  the  natural  energy  of 
man:  would  that  the  fight  of  oppreffiqn  could  al¬ 
ways  infpire  the  refolution  ofjuftice,  then  popular 
execration  would  be  turned  to  uniyerfal  triumph  ; 

and  we  ihould  not  have  to  weep  the  ravages  of  ty¬ 
rants. 
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rants,  the  jocund  concord  of  emancipated  nature, 
would  urge  us  to  dance  upon  their  tombs. 

We  need  not  refer  to  a  diftant  period  in  the  page 
of  modern  hiftory,  nay,  from  the  annals  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  reign  we  may  difcover  the  excefs  of  flattery 
beftowed  upon  the  merit  of  nothing.  It  was  once 
imagined  one  of  the  greateft  bleffings  this  country 
ever  enjoyed,  that  the  Brunfwick  family  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne;  but  experience  has  taught  us 
another  leffon,  and  the  dear  bought  felicity  of  fuch 
an  attainment,  has  palled  or  difgufied  the  public 
appetite.  John  Bull  will  go  to  fee  a  puppet-fbow, 
but  John  Bull  mull  firft  enjoy  his  pot  of  porter; 
whenever  his  induftry  will  fcarce  fupply  him  with 
the  latter,  the  fhow  attrafils  no  longer,  and  the 
(how-man  will  be  ruined.  hleceffity  always  con¬ 
quers  folly.  kings  and  Courts,  in  fa  fit,  are  no  more 
than  puppet-fhows,  a  fpecies  of  Royal  wax -work, 
ftuck  up  to  at  t  raft  popular  attention,  while  the  mi- 
pifterial  emifiaries  of  the  grand  jugglers  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  infatuated  world. 

Court  flattery  then,  which  was  once  the  order 
of  the  day,  is  not  at  this  period  admitted,  even  to 
the  honours  of  the  fitting.  The  Britifh  nation  no 
longer  confiders  that  acceffion  as  a  bleffing,  which 
has  coft  them  fo  much.  Adulation  has  had  its  day; 
truth  has  been  introduced  bynecefiity,  and  the  fee¬ 
lings  of  Engljfhmen  have  taught  them  principles, 
Vtoch  tneir  ciedulous  habits^  would  not  permit 
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them  to  imbibe  before.  The  man  of  principle  and 
virtue  has  been  converted  by  the  rapidity  ofreafon; 
the  man  of  money  and  convenience  has  been  con¬ 
verted  by  the  depreciation  of  his  property. 

But  the  extravagance  of  the  prefent  reign,  has 
been  productive  of  confecjuences,  which,  for  the 
prefent  are  pernicious  in  the  extreme;  it  has  cor¬ 
rupted  our  national  integrity,  when  we  contemplate 
the  numerous  crouds  of  dependants  and  hirelings, 
which  continually  haunt  the  orgies  of  the  Great-; 
their  fervility,  their  deceit,  their  deficiency  of 
gygj-y  manly  virtue;  we  cannot  but  lament  that  op- 
preffion,  which  has  deprived  them  of  the  honed 
means  of  living;  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  that  temptation,  which  has  rendered  them 
aliens  from  the  dignity  of  life.  The  minider  bribes 
the  courtier;  the  courtier  convenes  around  him  a 
dependant  band  of  menials,  place  expeQants,  def- 
peradoes,  and  tradefmen ;  thefe  in  their  turn  are 
the  corrupted  leaders  of  other  circles,  and  thus 
the  rammihcations  of  corruption  extend,  and  thus 
the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  nation  is  deftroyed.  Thel'e 
are  your  fpies  and  informers,  a  race  of  men,  who 
too  indolent  for  ufeful  induftry,  rack  themfelves 
from  morning  till  night  (to  pleafe  their  patrons,  or 
entrap  their  fellow- creatures-  in  a  more  laborious 
manner  than  they  could  poflibly  endure,  though 
they  fwept  the  ftreets  for  a  refpeftable  fubfiftence. 
Ye  candid  highwaymen,  how  fuperior  are  you  in 

cliaraSer  to  the  wretch,  who  on  the  high  road  o 
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life,  commands  virtue  to  ft  op  in  the  midft  of  her 

journey,  and  robs  fociety  of  its  confidence  and 
principle. 

This  is  one  of  the  effe&s  of  the  prefent  reign;  it 
is  a  fyftem  which  has  originated  during  the  laft 
twenty  years,  and  at  this  moment  pervades  the 
whole  ifland;  intereftis  made  the  guide  of  human 
conduct;  and  the  queftion  is  not  now,  are  you 
qualified  for  fuch  employment  or  place,  but  what 
is  your  mterefi,  and  with  whom  are  you  connected? 
Every  circumftance  in  this  reign  has  tended  by 
imperceptible  means,  to  make  the  people  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the ;  perfons  above  them;  and  financial 
extravagance  has  been  the  engine  of  tyrannical, 
malevolence.  A  chain  of  influence  has  extended 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  the  determined 
arm  of  popular  refentment  alone  that  can  break  it. 

If  thefe  evils  are  produced  by  the  extravagance 
of  the  prefent  reign,  that  extravagance  will  one 
day  or  other  be  the  caufe  of  national  ruin.  We 
cannot  fupport  the  prefent  excefs  of  taxation,  the 
Britifh  people  have  not  refources  fufficient  to  bear 
opprefiion,  which  only  grows  heavier  by  duration ; 
and  profl  gacy,  which  encreafes  in  a  due  ratio  with 
our  patience.  Whenever  the  government  is  not 
believed,  the  government  will  be  deipd'ed,  wher¬ 
ever  government  lacks  the  coincidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  its  profperity  is  at  an  end.  Britain  ha,  fuffered 
from  century  to  century,  througn  the  aelufion  of 
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Its  governors.  The  awakened  attention  of  the 
country  now  looks  forward  to  other  agents  for 
better  times. 

If  there  is  an  efifeH  of  this  extravagance  yet  tin-* 
mentioned,  it  is  one  which  patriotic  prudence  mud 
yet  conceal  in  fecrecy;  let  the  heart  think  for  itfelf; 
rum  is  often  times  the  medium  of  liberty;  tyrants 
poffefs  no  where  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy,  as  their 
own  nufconduft.  When  a  poffeffor  of  an  eftate 
fquanders  it  heedlefsly  among  the  diffolute,  it  gene¬ 
rally  happens,  that  the  legal  heirs  obtain  it  from 
the  grafp  of  the  abandoned?  and  the  property  de¬ 
volves  on  perlons,  who  will  improve  and  enjoy 
it,  for  the  advantage  of  themfelves  and  the  worldT 
When  princes  gamble  with  the  gifts  of  their  people, 
the  people  fhould  fnatch  the  national  property  from 
the  power  of  the  gameftcr,  and  not  permit  the  black 
legs  of  royalty,  to  (lake  the  felicity  of  man  againft 
their  unprofitable  ambition.  If  ever  a  King  fhould 

x  O 

fo  far  forget  the  bounty  of  the  people,  who  placed 
him  on  his  throne,  as  to  make  their  credulity  the 
means  of  his  extravagance,  and  their  induftry  the 
fupply  of  his  obftinacy  and  ambition,  that  King 
wherever  he  may  exift  or  reign,  will  one  day  or 
other  find  public  juftice  fucceed  public  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  the  (’aridity  of  the  throne  will  be  no  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  vengeance  of  an  infulted  nation.  Hap¬ 
py  for  the  feeptered  individual,  if  pity  for  the  man 
fhould  fuperfede  the  anger  created  by  the  evils  of 
his  fit  nation.  \  . ...  \v>  ono- hr 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I 

Some  Explanation  of  the  wretched  fate  to  which  the 
imprudent  forbearance  of  the  People,  and  the 
Extravagance  of  Minifers,  has  reduced  the  BrP 
tijh  Nation . 

-/V  COMMERCIAL  bankruptcy  !  a  national  fa¬ 
mine!  and  an  unavoidable  Revolution!  are  the 
effefls  which  originate  from  Minifterial  profligacy 
and  error  ! — let  us  confider  them. 

Politicians  in  general  proceed  upon  wrong  cal. 

culations,  with  refpefl  to  commercial  profperity _ _ 

emulous  of  exceeding  each  other  in  the  art  of  na. 
tional  eulogium,  they  are  led  away  by  the  appear¬ 
ance,  rather  than  guided  by  the  reality  of  fuccefs; 
and  they  imagine  that  the  quantity  of  export  and 
import  continues  a  fecure  increafe  of  our  traffic, 
without  reflecting,  whether  that  quantity  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  real  benefit ;  and  formed  on  a  fecure  bafis. 
A  nation  may  become  the  carriers  of  Europe,  but 
if  the  people  derive  no  benefit  from  that  univerfal 
intercourfe  it  is  only  a  fwelling  catalogue  of  un¬ 
profitable  labour,  and  ruin  and  induftry  go  hand 
in  hand. 

If  England  were  well  governed,  it  would  be  the 
market  of  the  world.  I  do  not  fay,  that  the  in- 

creafe 
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creafe  of  commerce  is  the  caufe  ofits  failure— 
but  whenever  commerce  is  ruinoufly  cond  lifted* 
then  in  proportion  as  the  fyftem  is  enlarged,  the 
deftruftion  mud  alfo  increafe.  When  the  merchant 
finds  upon  impartial  refleftion,  that  one  half  his 
profits  go  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  what  is  term” 
ed  government,  he  will  then  find  the  reafon,  why 
cargoe  after  cargoe  is  unladen,  and  yet  why  fo  (mall 
a  portion  of  its  benefits  accrue  to  the  individual 
that  imported  it.  In  Britain,  numerous  articles  of 
the  firft  confequence  can  be  exported  again,  at  a 
much  greater  profit,  than  if  they  were  retained  in 
the  country  ;  this  deprives  the  nation  of  the  advan* 
tages  of  its  own  commerce,  and  the  Britifh  failors 
labour  for  the  convenience  of  foreigners.  The 
high  duties,  impofts  and  cuftoms,  make  Britain 
only  a  fieve,  where  every  thing  that  is  valuable, 
paffes  through,  and  leaves  nothing  behind  but  the 
refufe  and  chaff.  Spain  imagined  by  like  means 
to  make  herfelf  rich,  by  the  poffeffion  of  South 
America,  but  Spain  was  only  the  medium  by  which 
the  remainder  of  Europe  obtained  the  fruits  of  her 
exertions ;  the  parallel  is  appofite—^-Bntain  under¬ 
takes  to  explore  every  corner  of  the  ocean,  and 
yet  through  cuftoms,  duties,  and  impofts,  other  na* 
tions  open  their  ports,  and  receive  the  advantages 
of  her  univerfal  traffic.  Goods  and  commodities 
are  received  into  our  warehoufes,  and  re-fliiped  to 
foreign  parts;  the  real  induftry  of  commerce  juft 

dawns  upon  this  beaded  mart  of  Europe3  and  feared 
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by  its  exa&ions,  fails  to  a  land,  more  willing  to  re¬ 
ward  its  labours. 

The  landed  property  of  a  nation  cannot  be  pro. 
duflive  of  much  revenue,  becaufe  it  produces 
little  more  than  is  neceffary  for  the  immediate  fuf- 
tenance  of  man ;  it  is  commerce,  that  fupports  the 
exorbitant’  income  of  the  Britifh  Government. 
The  people  are  (laves,  who  labour  and  toil  for  a 
certain  pittance  of  exiftence,  while  government  ex- 
a6l  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Commerce,  under 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  affairs,  is  no  more  than  a  fyf¬ 
tem  of  hulks,  where  the  convi&s  of  tyranny  weary 
out  their  lives  and  receive  no  benefit  from  their 
exertions ;  it  is  no  difference  to  the  individual  .whe¬ 
ther  an  excife  duty,  or  a  farmer-general  robs 
him  of  his  property.  In  commercial  affairs — du¬ 
ties,  cuftoms,  and  exaftions  are  national  piracies, 
upon  the  univerfal  privilege  of  trade. 

In  fuperficially  furveying  the  Britifh  traffic,  we 
may  be  led  to  admire  its  extent,  but  in  this  day, 
all  capitals  are  nominal,  they  are  dependent  upon 
credit,  and  the  national  commerce  (lands  upon  a 
bads,  as  flimfy  as  the  paper  which  fupplies  the 
want  of  a  (lerling  medium.  A  merchant  runs  upon 
trad  for  all  his  concerns,  and  fcarce  a  man  that 
druts  upon  the  Exchange,  but  depends  upon  a 
quick  return,  for  the  fafety  of  his  credit,  and  the 
repayment  of  the  property  he  has  borrowed.  The 
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lolid  {lability  of  the  Britifh  merchant  is  no  more. 
Credit  is  the  foundation  of  that  trade,  which  fhould 
be  founded  on  its  own  fecurity ;  and  national  mi- 
fery  will  ruin  that  commerce,  which  expands  like 
a  bubble — to  burft  into  nothing. 

Becaufe  government  by  duties,  and  cuftoms, 
reaps  the  lolid  advantages  of  commerce,  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  obliged  to  carry  it  on,  upon  a  fyftem  of 
credit;  that  profit  which  would  enable  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  real  capital  and  traffic  independently,  being 
ieized  by  the  ruling  powers :  he  is  obliged  to  recur 
to  un ftable  meafures,  and  to  introduce  into  the 
fair  ledger  of  trade,  a  long  account  of  credit  and 
intereff.  Whenever  by  a  national  revolution  that 
credit  is  deflroyed,  the  whole  fyftem  is  dif-jointed, 
and  profperity  is  flown.  There  may  be  a  number 
of  veftels  and  feaman,  but  the  firft,  unlefs  the  mer¬ 
chant  be  refpeffably  fupported,  will  rot  ufelefs 
burthens  upon  our  fhores,  and  the  latter  become 
the  viffims  of  want,  and  the  folicitors  of  public 

/  ■-  Tf 

Commerce  fhould  be  as  free  as  the  ocean  on 
which  it  travels;  all  reftraints  introduce  ruin,  and 
all  duties,  cuftoms,  and  excifes,  are  nothing  more 
than  tyranny  paffing  a  veto  upon  the  profperity  of 
trade.  Kings  can  place  no  turn-pikes  on  the  fea, 
they  therefore  ere6f  their  imports  in  our  national 
ports,  and  make  us  pay  that  at  home,  which  they 

could 
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could  never  exa a  upon  the  wide  bofom  of  the 
main.  Britain  has  fpent  as  much  to  terminate 
fmuggling  as  (he  has  gained  by  her  multitude  of 
cuftoms  and  excife-laws ;  the  remedy  was  worfe 
than  the  difeafe,  and  it  is  well  if  the  nation  is  not 
ruined  by  the  experiment. 

But  the  nation  is  reduced  to  a  fitjuation,  which 
far  excels  the  moil  animated  writer  to  defcribe. 
Famine  is  an  evil  which  our  governors  mull  imme¬ 
diately  remedy  hunger  is  not  a  grievance  which 
the  contempt  of  tyrants  may  adjourn  from  dav  to 
day,  the  neceffaries  of  life  muft  be  obtained,  or  man 
will  be  unable  to  bear  with  the  oppreffion,  which 
bis  indolence  would  otherwife  neglehl  to  notice. 

This  dreadful  mifery  is  to  be  derived  alone  from 
the  wickednefs  of  the  prefent  miniftry ;  it  is  an 
evil  which  can  alone  be  caufed  by  an  exportation 
of  our  national  produce,  and  a  deficiency  in  the 
returns  of  commerce — perhaps  the  Chouans  and 
the  rebels  of  Vendee  are  a  fpecies  of  beings, 
more  valuable  than  the  people  of  Britain.  The 
deipicable  emigrants  are  to  be  fupplied  before  the 
Englifh  peafant,  and  foreign  blood-hunters  are  to 
^receive  the  natural  fupport  of  our  own  poor — - 
admirable  judgment  of  Pitt!— noble  fpeculations 
of  royal ifm  !  \e  teach,  the  treachery  of  courts, 
and  convert  the  flarving  vi&txns  of  flavery  to  the 
chearful  hopes  of  liberty. 

-  -  C 
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But  this  is  a  famine  likely  to  continue  and  in- 
create,  unlefs  national  vengeance  burft  at  once,  and 
make  tyranny  its  food.  Throughout  Europe  the 
fame  fcarcity  extends  ;  and  unlefs  the  foldier  be 
returned  to  his  cottage  and  plough,  the  earth  'will 
remain  uncultivated,  and  man  unfed.  Ctrcum- 
ftances  are  come  to  a  crifis— kings  muft  either  dif- 
band  their  armies,  or  elfe  the  famine,  which  thofe 
armies  produce,  will  prove  the  compreffing  fignal 
of  univerfal  revolution  ;  and  the  inftruments  of 
defpodfm  becoming  its  vi&ims,  will  turn  indignant 
on  their  mailers,  and  make  neceffity  the  plea  of 
their  rebellion. 

Three  millions  of  aftive  men  dedufted  from 
the  agricultural  labour  of  Europe,  and  colteaed 
together  in  large  and  idle  bodies,  have  in  fome 
meafure  caufed  the  univerfal  fcarcity.  Poland  di¬ 
vided  and  dividing,  defolated  and  ravaged,  now 
requires  that  affi  (lance  from  other  nations  which  fhe 
once  diftributed  as  the  granary  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  likely  that  kings  will  dilband  their  armies— it 
is  not  likely  that  Ruffia  and  Pruffia  will  refign  their 
booty  ;  and  yet  thefe  being  the  caufes  of  famine, 
will  continue  and  increafe  the  evil,  till  llarvation 
operates  as  an  univerfal  reftorative,  and  nature  her- 
felf,  neglected  and  oppreffed,  founds  the  Tocfin  of 
Revolution  and  Revenge. 

In  Britain,  the  monarch  will  not  dilband  his 
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fencibles  and  aftociations,  they  m  id  remain  as 
guardians  of  property,  till  property  and  plenty  are 
confumed  by  the  very  means  intended  to  preferve 
them.  This  war  of  jujlice  and  necejfity  will  not  be 
difcontmued,  till  jujlice  becomes  renewed,  and  ne- 
cejfity  occafions  the  renovation.  The  government, 
the  rich,  and  the  luxurious,  may  in  vain  ftudy  their 
imbecile  proje&s  offupply — nature,  robbed  of  the 
peafants,  who  cultivate  her  increafe,  will  not  at¬ 
tend  to  the  echoes  of  tavern  refolutions  ;  and  man? 
robbed  of  his  fuftenance,  cannot  but  follow  the  re- 
fentful  dictates  of  his  heart. 

t 
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The  expences  of  the  Britifii  government  have 
deprived  the  merchant  of  that  folid  dependance 
which  alone  can  fecure  the  profperity  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  imprudence  of  the  Britifii  govern¬ 
ment  has  occafioned  that  fcarcity  of  necellaries 
which  alone  can  roufe  the  mafs  of  man  to  refentful 
ablion  ;  and  both  thefe  evils  caufe  that  revolution¬ 
ary  temper  in  the  kingdom,  which  alone  can  ori¬ 
ginate  from  the  oppreflive  conduS:  of  the  gover¬ 
nors.  Man  loves  reft,  and  he  can  never  be  fpur- 
red  into  a&ion,  fave  when  his  necefiities  oblige 
him.  But  at  this  period  fiuggifh  inanity  is  at  an 
end— hunger  and  ruin  are  the  agitators  of  the  day 
and  the  barrennefs  of  nature  aggravates  die 
fforrn. 

The  exorbitant  taxes  of  the  country  firil  Tapped 
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therefpe&able  bafis  of  commerce — the  war  has  oc- 
eafioned  a  dearth  of  provifions ;  thefe  will  foon, 
eompleat  the  work  of  ruin,  and  the  neceffity  of  a 
revolution  becomes  every  day  more  and  more 
confpicuous.  Revolutionary  principles  can  never 
be  prevalent  but  from  a  conviction  that  they  are 
neceffary  ;  and  thus  we  always  form  a  judgment  of 
the  fituation  of  a  country,  by  the  impartial  excefs 
of  popular  opinion.  Men  reafon  from  their  feel¬ 
ings,  and  fpeak  from  what  they  fee.  The  mecha¬ 
nic  feels  that  it  is  requifite  to  claim  an  advance 
upon  his  labour,  becaufe  his  weekly  wages  will  not 
fupply  his  weekly  wants.  And  a  nation  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  change  of  government  is  neceffary, 
becaufe  a  continuation  ofits  evils  can  only  increafc 
the  miferies  at  prefent  complained  of.  National 
opinion  is  the  reprelentative  of  national  fituations  j 
and  principles  only  legiflate  what  the  exifting  cir- 
cum dances  direB.  When  men  revile  the  idea  of 
theoretical  opinions,  let  them  remember,  that  all 
theory  is  the  production  of  feeling,  and  that  feeling 
is  the  experience  of  exifting  objects.  W  henever 
the  man  of  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  regards  all 
opinion  as  vihonary,  let  him  reflect,  that  thole  opi¬ 
nions  were  fir  ft  generated  by  the  fcarcity  of  money 
or  provifions,  and  that  bodily  feeling  fir  ft  ftampt 
the  fenfation  upon  the  mind. 

It  were  well  if  fome  mediated  courfe  of  reform 

could  preclude  the  violence  of  a  revolution ;  but 
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to  fuch  a  defirable  event  the  obdinacv  of  our  go¬ 
vernors  is  an  infurmountable  obdacle.  The  nation 
is  reduced  to  the  defperate  neceflity  of  chufing  one 
of  two  extremes,  no  mild  medium  will  be  allowed 
by  miniderial  influence.  But  the  event  is  near  at 
hand,  every  moment  teems  with  newr  corrobora¬ 
tions  of  the  fa£L  And  in  proportion  as  time  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  expected  day  of  national  retribution  ap¬ 
proaches.  To  that  day  and  circumftance  we  look 
forward  with  hefitating  hope  !  The  confequence 
of  the  druggie  appals  the  bolded  conjeblure  ;  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  profpeH  dims  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  politician.  However  the  certainty  of 
its  arrival  moves  the  heart  with  trembling  rapture, 
and  the  national  wiflr  throbs  forward  to  the  con¬ 
flict:,  unanimoufly  refolvedto  conquer,  or  to  die. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  Means  of  recovering  National  Liberty  and 
Profperity — with  Reflexions  on  the  pufManimons 
ConduX  of  pafflve  Citizens . 

.  ,  .  -r}  ‘  J 

Having  Hated  the  extravagance  of  the  pr§- 
fent  reign,  difcuffed  its  effefts,  and  defciibed  the 
Hate  of  our  country,  let  us  confider  the  means  of 
obtaining  redrefs  and  freedom. 

But  firft  let  me  addrefs  thofe  idle  members  of 
fociety,  who  playing  truant  from  the  active  duties 
of  life,  will  yet  doubt  whether  there  exift  any 
grievance  at  all,  will  Hill  enquire — W  hat  are  the 
evils  you  complain  of,  and  what  can  you  require  ? 

The  evils  we  complain  of  are,  ruin ,  famine , 
and  war — and  our  requifitions  are,  reform  !  li¬ 
berty,  and  peace.  Have  you,  indolent  partakers 
of  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  experienced  or  feen 
the  miferies  of  poverty  ?  When  you  applaud 
and  approve  war ,  taxation  and  corruption ,  have 
you  loft  a  parent,  a  brother,  or  a  friend,  by 
the  affaflinating  fword  of  national  conteft  ?  have 
you  feen  the  tax-gatherer  enter  your  houfe,  like  a 
ruffian,  and  rob  you  of  the  little  property  your  in- 
duflry  acquired? — have  you  been  wrefted  from, 
your  family  and  relatives,  to  ftarve  in  a  prifon,  for 
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letting  the  didates  of  your  hearts  flip  from  your 
lips  ? — if  you  have  feen  thefe  miferies,  and  yet 
can  feel  no  emotions  ftruggle  in  your  bread,  you 
have  a  heart  only  fit  to  ftudy  the  polluted  annals 
of  a  court :  if  you  live  in  Britain,  and  have  not 

j 

feen  them,  you  have  made  your  virtues  the  cap¬ 
tives  of  your  indolence,  and  committed  filicide 
Upon  the  delegated  intellect  of  life. 

1  *  <  1  •  *  •  ~  ,  v  . 

Wherever  tyranny  occafions  borrow,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  world  to  fympathize.  However  luxuri¬ 
ous  and  eafy  your  fituation,  it  is  the  peafant  that 
makes  it  fo :  nature  never  made  him  your  inferior, 
it  is  only  the  convenience  of  fociety  that  makes 
him  fubmit ;  and  when  that  convenience  is  no 
more,  his  fubmiffion  will  like  wife  terminate,  and 
the  moment  of  his  independence  is  the  finis  of 
your  gentility.  Convinced  that  ruin  will  be  the 
produdion  of  the  prefent  mealures,  will  you  pro¬ 
long  thofe  meafures,  and  join  partners  with  deftruc- 
tion  P  or  will  you,  at  lead,  acknowledging  that 
fitch  miferies  do  exift,  decline  the  ungenerous  prac¬ 
tice  of  infulting  and  oppofing  the  oppreffed.  I-n 
this  age  man  regifters  his  feelings,  and  the  long 
lift  of  his  injuries  will  one  day  or  other  be  laid  on 
the  altar  of  juftice.  When  a  royal  junto  are  mat¬ 
tered  abroad  upon  the  earth  they  pefter,  and  when 
a  crowned  cormorant  goes  feafting  to  the  fcaffold, 
you  can  feel  their  borrows,  you  can  pity  their  de- 
ceafe  and  exile — and  fhall  you  not  be  roufed  into 
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manly  vengeance,  when  thoufands  fall  beneath  the 
fword  of  unneceflary  war,  and  when  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefsare  banifhed  from  the  grand  fociety  of  man. 

Wealth  may  infill  into  man  that  lethargy  which 
unnerves  the  refolution  of  the  mind ;  a  pofleffion 
of  property  may  render  the  idea  of  iofing  it  terri¬ 
ble,  and  for  that  reafon,  one  half  the  Eritifh  nation 
are  content  to  refign  one  half  of  their  pofleflions  to 
preferve  the  reft :  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  re¬ 
formers  in  the  leaf!  to  invade  private  property  ;  it 
is  their  wifh  to  make  property  the  real  and  facred 
poffeffiori  of  the  individual,  and  not  to  be  drained 
through  legal  robberies,  for  the  unneceflary  de_ 
mands  of  a  corrupt  and  ufelefs  government.  Chufe, 
ye  monied  alarmifts,  whether  you  would  have  your 
wealth  the  facred  depofk  of  an  individual,  facred 
to  his  own  ufe,  and  the  ble  flings  of  private  fociety, 
or  whether  ye  would  ft il l  drain  your  purfes,  and 
forfeit  half  your  income,  to  fupport  the  lingering 
evils  of  defpotifm,  and  prolong  the  expiring  dotage 
of  tyranny. 

Perhaps,  emulous  to  preferve  that  haughty  fu- 
periority  over  the  relidue  of  man,  which  corrupt 
governments  always  attach  to  wealth,  you  may 
fliudder  at  the  idea  of  deriving  no  political  advan¬ 
tage  from  its  pofleffion  ;  but  neceflity,  if  not  prin¬ 
ciple,  will  oblige  you  to  mingle  with  all  men  as 
your  brethren.  The  will  of  the  majority JJiatters 
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the  egg-Jhtll  fabric  of  ariflocracy  into  nothing ,  and 
the  man,  fele&ing  himfelf  as  a  chofen  one  of  fociety, 
will  be  obligated  to  partake  of  the  univerfal  foci- 
ality  of  the  world,  and  become  a  citizen  of  life. 
I  know  not  what  feelings  aristocrats  may  poffefs, 
but,  to  me,  nothing  is  fo  delightful  as  the  conge¬ 
nial  participation  of  all  fentiment  and  decree,  to 
behold  my  fellow  beings  fpeak  to  me  as  a  man,  not 
as  a  flave,  and  to  enjoy,  at  nature’s  table,  the  deli¬ 
cious  banquet  of  free  intercourfe  and  unbiased 
thought.  I  know  of  no  one  fo  miferable  as  the 
man  whom  pride  and  privilege  fhut  out  from  the 
fociety  of  man;  he  erefts  for  himfelf  a  dungeon, 
and  through  the  bars  of  his  own  prejudice  fighs  for 
the  common  felicity  of  life. 

I  have  explained  the  caufes  of  ruin  and  fcarcity, 
and  then  effects,  let  us  at  laft  turn  our  thoughts  to¬ 
wards  the  emancipation  of  Britain,  and  the  means 
by  which  we  may  effeft.  it. 

When  governments  verge  towards  their  decline 
it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  renew  them;  and  the  men 
who  profecute  reformers,  reprefent,  to  my  imagi¬ 
nation,  an  old  mifer,  who  having  amaffed  riches 
thiough  an  old  building,  fnarls  at  every  one  who 
would  repair  his  manfion,  or  defcribe  to  him  the 
rotten  walls  juft  tottering  into  ruin.  But  when 
governors  are  deaf,  we  fhould  fpeak  to  the  people. 
The  Britifn  nation  can  alone  be  the  medium  of 
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renovation,  and  the  origin  of  reform,  for  mini/- 
iers  and  minifer -makers  have  fo  often  juggled  us 
with  hypocritical  delufion,  that  it  is  our  duty  as 
men,  to  do  juftice  to  the  unfullied  chara&er  of  the 
nation,  and  turn  the  fneer  of  malevolence  into  the 
terror  of  guilt,  receiving  from  the  people  the  de~ 
fert  of  its  crimes. 

/  1  ,  A*  '  * 

It  is  a  plain  fact,  that  the  Britifli  people  can  de¬ 
pend  on  no  one  but  themfelves.  Patriots  are  too 
unftable  a  fpecies  of  things  to  truft  reform  with,  let 
the  grand  body  of  the  nation  aft  for  itTelf ;  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  affairs  of  freedom  fhould  never  be 
delegated  to  any  individual :  it  is  the  general  concern 
of  the  country,  and  the  country  is  always  adequate 
to  judge  of  its  own  interefts ;  let  Britons  but  follow 
the  unbiaffed  tendency  of  their  own  feelings,  and 
the  fenfe  of  the  country  will  be  reciprocally  the 
fame. 

Bv  affociation  our  interefts  are  difcovered,  and 
our  intentions  made  known  ;  by  affociation,  the 
‘general  body  of  the  people  know  each  others  tem¬ 
pers  and  wifhes,  and  the  national  will  is  collected 
and  defined  ;  by  affociation  corruption  and  tyranny 
are  difcovered,  difcuffed,  and  defeated.  All  po¬ 
litical  focieties  are  friendly  to  liberty,  becaufe  li¬ 
berty  always  triumphs  in  the  affembled  difcuftlons 
of  men,  and  it  is  to  political  fociety  alone,  that  we 

(hall  ever  direft  our  attention  for  an  effectual  re¬ 
medy 
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medy  to  the  evils  we  complain  of ;  in  popular  af- 
femblies,  the  minifters  of  the  day  will  find  their 
greateft  enemy  ftart  forth,  namely,  Truth— the 
collifion  of  argument,  clears  away  the  ariftocratical 
filth  which  may  have  gathered  on  the  mind,  and  the 
heart  of  man  partaking  the  feelings  of  others,  is 
warmed  into  energy,  and  acquires  a  fenfation  adapt¬ 
ed  to  all  the  di&ates  of  patriotifm. 

Popular  focieties  alone  can  organize  public  feel¬ 
ing,  and  make  the  profperity  of  reform  fecure, 
they  give  a  body  and  a  force  to  the  national  will, 
and  conduft  the  wiffies  of  the  people  in  their  pro¬ 
per  channel;  it  is  by  fuch  affiliations  alone,  that 
we  can  ever  make  virtue  and  liberty  the  ftandard 
of  our  government;  and  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  engage  in  fuch  focieties  as  it  is  to  bear 
liberty  in  his  heart,  for  thefe  are  the  academies, 
where  principle,  virtue,  and  nature  aa  as  tutors* 
and  make  life’s  felicity  the  intent  of  their  tuition. 

Were  fifty  thoufand  men  engaged  in  one  fociety, 
their  refolution  could  efleQ.any  thing — it  would  be 
a  phalanx  fuperior  to  all  the  efforts  of  corruption. 
This  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  national  wiffi 
can  be  colle&ed  and  delivered  to  the  government. 
While  the  country  preferves  its  peace  and  patience, 
this  is  the  only  progreffive  path  which  prefents  itfelf 
to  our  view.  There  are  focieties,  but  they  are  yet 
in  their  intancy,  their  principles  are  undigefted,  and 
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their  intentions  disjointed  by  the  confufion  occa* 
fioned  by  a  multiplicity  of  unneceflary  regulations ; 
when  thefe  men  condud  themfelves  on  a  plain  and 
fimple  plan,  their  efforts  will  be  fuccefsful — the 
bafis  of  an  univerfal  political  affociation  is  already 
founded,  and  it  only  requires  the  prudence  of  the 
patriot  to  carry  the  intended  ft  rudure  into  effed. 
But  when  the  repeated  felicitations  of  an  op- 
preffed  people  are  of  no  avail — let  us  enquire  what 
condud  fuch  focieties  fhould  purfue. 

Whenever  a  government  ads  contrary  to  the 
wifhes  of  a  people,  the  people  fhould  firft  ft  rip  it  of 
the  powers  they  have  entrufted  it  with,  and  then 
turn  it  out  of  office  with  contempt;  but  it  too  often 
happens  that  the  power  which  that  government 
may  enjoy,  pretends  to  ad  independently  of  the 
people,  and  refufes  to  obey  their  commands— ar¬ 
mies  are  the  weapons  of  monarchs,  we  fhould  make 
them  the  fhields  of  the  people — whenever  a  king, 
holding  his  authority  by  certain  reftridions,  violates 
thole  reffridions,  the  army  belongs  to  him  no 
longer,  and  every  fo’dier  is  abfolved  from  his  oath. 
Oaths  are  in  themfelves  abfurdities,  for  nothing  can 
be  fo  ridiculous  as  to  engage  to  fupport  a  man 
through  all  his  life,  whether  he  ad  confidently  with 
his  duties  or  not. 

When  the  laft  dreadful  exigence  obliges  the  na¬ 
tion  to  affume  an  adive  pofture?  let  minifters  ap^ 
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ply  the  evil  to  their  conduct,  they  will  have  called 
the  people  to  arms,  and  rung  the  tocfin  of  rebel¬ 
lion  through  the  land.  But  left  the  army  fhould 
be  tempted  to  aht  in  a  hoftile  manner  to  peaceable 
Focieties,  let  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  reform,  be  alfo  extended  to  the  military. 
It  is  the  pleafure  of  tyrants  to  feparate  the  foldier 
from  his  countrymen,  and  it  has  been  the  error  of 
the  people,  to  treat  the  foldier  with  contempt  and 
violence — let  thefe  fyftems  of  ruinous  aggravation 
be  known  no  longer — let  us  aflociate  with  our  bre¬ 
thren  in  arms — and  the  univerfal  impulfe  of  truth 
will  unite  the  foldier,  the  peafant,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  gentleman,  in  one  patriotic  policy,  and 
congregate  all  orders  and  defcriptions  into  a  civic 
mafs  of  indivifible  reform. 

To  reftore  national  liberty,  and  revive  the  wont¬ 
ed  profperity  of  our  country,  we  fhould  affociatein 
popular  focieties, and  endeavour  to  inftil  knowledge 
and  virtue  in  the  ignorant,  but  more  particularly 
among  the  military,  thefe  being  the  men,  on  whole 
credulity  and  delufion,  the  partifans  of  corruption 
principally  depend.  Thefe  are  the  mod  effectual 
means  of  introducing  reform  and  liberty— and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  impart  that  to  another, 
which  nature  has  firft  imparted  to  him;  the  diftri- 
bution  of  knowledge  is  the  firft  duty  of  man.  it  is 
an  obligation  coeval  with  our  birth,  for  we  have 
received  from  others  that  which  others  fhould  re- 
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ceive  from  us;  it  is  an  exchange  defcending 
through  all  generations,  of  which  nature  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal  author.  Let  us  confult  the  grand  mind  of 
the  univerfe,  and  fay,  is  it  not  better  that  one  par¬ 
ticle  of  that  general  intellect  fhould  improve  ano¬ 
ther,  that  tyranny  may  play  truant  from  the  re¬ 
gions  of  life,  and  diftrefs  become  a  ftranger,  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  univerfal  republic  of  man. 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 


After  a  ftatement  of  the  caufes  of  our  prefent 
diftrefs  and  calamity,  after  a  defcription  of  their 
effe&s,  and  a  view  of  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  recover  liberty  and  pro fperity,  I  {hall  clofe 
the  work  by  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  hate  of  the 
world  in  general. 

The  firft  power  in  Europe  will  always  be  France 
as  long  as  fhe  can  preferve  the  extent  of  her  do¬ 
minions,  fituated  like  a  fquare  in  the  very  centre 
of  civilization,  fhe  has  given  an  example  which 
her  neighbours  cannot  but  imitate — -Flanders  and 
Holland  are  already  revolutionized — Britain  is  on 
the  crifis  either  of  defpotifm  or  liberty — the  arifto- 
cracy  of  Switzerland  tremble  for  their  fafety — the 
petty  princes  of  Germany  are  already  on  the  trip, 
and  Spain  is  at  this  moment  engaged  with  French¬ 
men  only  to  learn  the  principles  of  nature,  and 
the  value  of  being  free.  The  European  world  has 
been  ele&rihed  by  the  univerfal  fluid  of  nature’s 
liberty- — and  it  ftarts,  as  yet  unconfcious  of  the 
power  that  fhakes  it.  The  tocfin  has  once  been 
founded  to  the  world,  and  man  univerfally  en¬ 
quires  the  caufe  of  the  alarm. 
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But  Liberty  has  much  to  perform.  Auftria, 
Pruflia,  and  Ruffia,  the  three  leading  powers  in 
Europe,  are  yet  involved  in  the  mod  flavifh  igno¬ 
rance,  and  are  three  centuries  behind  the  re  It  of 
Europe  in  knowledge  and  civilization.  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  through  their  commerce,  are  fome- 
what  more  enlightened ;  Poland  is  obfolete,  and 
only  affords  us  a  melancholy  inftance,  that  when 
freedom  approaches  the  borders  of  defpotifm,  it  is 
made  a  pretext  for  defpots  to  feize  upon  its  territo¬ 
ries,  and  extend  their  fyflems  of  flavery — in  fhort, 
Europe  at  this  moment  prefents  a  motley  multi¬ 
tude  of  character  and  principles,  in  the  difconnec- 
tion  of  which  liberty  can  alone  hope  for  fuccefs. 

But  when  man  begins  to  think,  it  is  impoffible  to 
calculate  the  progrefs  of  his  powers,  from  the  cold 
courfe  of  unenlightened  ages;  when  a  man  is  re* 
leafed  from  a  burthen,  you  may  know  the  exad 
proportion  of  his  perfon,  but  when  he  is  depreffed 
by  flavifh  toil  and  labour,  your  pidure  will  be  as 
deformed  and  odious  as  the  figure  from  which  you 
have  taken  it.  We  cannot  pretend  to  lay  what 
man  will  be,  from  what  he  is — he  univerfally  af- 
fumes  a  new  complexion,  and  ftands  upon  a  novel 
bafis — the  tenor  of  his  charade*  is  altering  every 
day — he  wonders  himfelf  at  the  changes  he  beholds 
— and  rifes  from  his  flavery  into  thought  and  free¬ 
dom,  with  as  much  admiration  and  pleafure,  as  if 
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the  blind,  were  at  once  to  difcern  nature  in  its 
mid-day  radiance,  and  life  in  its  meridian  of  joy. 

To  thee,  Liberty,  has  this  age  dedicated  its  la- 
_  bours — America  has  acknowledged  thee  to  be  her 
patron;  Europe  is  now  ringing  with  thy  conqueits; 
Africa  receiving  thy.  leffons  from  her  captured  fons, 
fhall  follow  them,  and  the  Have  of  European  luxury 
fhali  become  the  herald  of  African  emancipation. 
In  Afia,  an  opprefled  prince,  and  a  tortured  peo¬ 
ple,  (hall  one  day  or  other  exterminate  a  horde  of 
lawlefs  ufurpers,  and  the  world  univer Tally  becom¬ 
ing  thy  children,  fhall  return  thee,  the  belt  homage 
of  their  gratitude,  induftry  and  peace. 

Perhaps  this  pidlure  may  difguft  the  ofd  politi¬ 
cian — but  it  is  not  an  unlikely  one.  Britain  at  this 
moment  feizes  on  American  property,  and  the  con- 
teft  which  this  violation  of  treaties  may  provoke, 
will  in  all  probability  unite  to  the  congrefsboth  Ca¬ 
nada  and  the  Weft  Indies;  the  emancipated  (laves, 
will,  doubtlefs,  fome  of  them  return  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  fpread  among  thofe  hordes  of  wandering 
Africans,  the  firft  rude  principles  of  freedom  ;  and 
in  Afia,  the  miferies  which  the  natives  fuffer  under 
a  certain  European  power,  will,  combined  with  the 
affiftance  of  France,  produce  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  one,  and  the  introdudlion  of  the  principles 
practifed  by  the  other.  In  Europe,  the  fcenes 
lately  exhibited,  prove  beyond  doubt,  the  progrefs 
of  ameliorating  freedom;  and  even  the  diftant 
throne  of  the  imperious  Catherine  may  be  fub- 
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verted  before  another  century  {hall  have  paffed  by 
in  lingering  forbearance.  It  is  not  to  this  or  that 
man,  country  or  degree,  that  the  prefent  fcene  of 
wonders  are  confined— a  grand  confpiracy  is  gene¬ 
rated  through  the  whole  fabric  of  fociety,  every 
country  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  executing  the  uni- 
verfal  plan,  their  means  may  differ,  but  their 
principles  and  effects  are  one  and  the  fame. 

Britain,  amid  the  convulfion  of  empires,  may 
rife  triumphant,  and  be  profperous,  though  the 
world  befide  mav  be  an  univerfal  fcene  of  war  and 
mifery,  provided,  that  fevered  from  foreign  inte- 
refts,  file  poffeffes  liberty  herfelf,  and  allows  the 
liberty  of  others — but  if  the  prefent  fcene  is 
continued,  if  Hanover  is  ftill  to  be  the  bone  of 
contention,  if  corruption  is  ftill  to  fupply  that 
contention  with  taxes  wrefted  from  the  induftrious 
and  the  poor — then  our  commerce  and  our  agri¬ 
culture  only  prove  that  the  avarice  of  our  go¬ 
vernment  may  increafe,  and  the  fttuation  of  the 
people  remain  eternally  the  fame.  Let  the  ardour 
of  the  nation  for  one  moment  be  exerted  with  re- 
fofution,  let  Britons  refume  the  chara&ersof  their 
anceftry,  if  they  know  nothing  of  new  principles, 
even  the  fpirit  of  a  Cromwell  would  be  preferable 
to  modem  puftllanimity,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
have  one  prote&or,  than  five  hundred  corrupted 
affociates,  who  opprefs  by  law,  and  make  our 
conftitution  the  medium  of  their  corruption. 
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APPENDIX. 


This  Work  has  not  appeared  To  Toon  as  was 
expe&ed,  through  a  preffuie  of  circumftances, 
though  the  contents  are  not  only  applicable  to  the 
prefent  moment,  but  the  events  which  have  arifen 
on  the  page  of  time,  have  corroborated  every  af- 
fertion  contained  in  the  foregoing  fheets.  The 
prophefy  of  ruin  has  been  fulfilled — the  mifery 
foretold  has  advanced  with  more  rapid  ftrides  than 
even  the  warmeft  imagination  could  predict — and 
revolution  has  acquired  a  celebrity,  unequalled  in 
the  annals  of  the  world. 

'  '  *  ■  1  -  *  ■*  .  i 

The  increafe  of  oppreffion  is  always  the  invita- 
tion  of  liberty  ;  it  is  a  political  defiance  which  calls 
the  parties  fooner  to  the  combat.  America  was 
deprived  of  her  property  before  fhe  was  roufed  to 
-affert  her  independence.  The  parliaments  of  Paris 
and  Brittany  were  arrefted  and  fufpended  from  their 
functions  before  the  conftituent  affembly  affumed  a 
power  effectually  its  own.  And  may  we  not  augur 
with  propriety,  that  the  deprivation  of  the  laft  of 
our  liberties  in  this  country  will  produce  the  fame 
effeCt.  Yes — yes,  the  Britifh  miniftry  have  fhel- 
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tered  themfelves  beneath  a  Convention  Bill,  becaufe 
they  faw  the  dangers  furrounding  them,  and  their 
retreat  is  the  fignal  of  an  approaching  ftorrri. 


As  an  individual,  I  am  not  alarmed  at  their  pre- 
fent  proceedings,  becaufe  any  man  ufed  to  fearch 
one  degree  farther  than  the  reft,  will  difcern  in  the 
very  womb  of  thefe  times,  the  glorious  birth-day 
of  Triumphant  Liberty.  To  ftruggle  violently 
againft  an  evil,  is  to  acknowledge  its  exifting  power; 
and  the  patriots  of  Britain  cannot  have  a  better 
proof  of  their  force,  than  the  eager  temerity  with 
wrhich  the  tyrants  of  this  country  proceed  to  prac- 
tife  their  laft  meafure  againft  the  laft  of  our  rights ; 
but  the  ftruggle  will  be  violent :  the  patient  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  people  are  like  the  growling  of  a 
bear,  which  only  retires  to  recoil.  Let  minifters 
beware — when  the  focial  participation  of  opinion 
is  impeded,  the  dagger  of  the  affaflin  too  often 
ufurps  the  office  of  reafon,  and  the  arm  didates 
what  the  heart  is  forbid  to  utter.  You  may  as  well 
prefume  to  curb  the  vital  ftream  of  life  that  rufhes 
in  the  veins,  as  to  impede  the  free  exercife  of  ex- 
preflion,  which  in  fad  is  the  circulating  fpirit  of 
human  felicity — and  the  only  blefling  that  feeds  and 
faturates  the  heart  of  life. 

4  •  ,r  ?  .  ■*  ;  c,  t  *  *  :  '  1  *  i  ^ 

What  do  I  fee  around  me  ?  and  in  what  coun¬ 
try  do  I  live  ?  Where  is  my  focial  friend  ?  and 
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where  the  genuine  fentiments  that  iffued  rom  hisr 
heart  ?  I  fee  the  fearful  fhrug,  the  filent  gefture, 
and  all  the  dreadful  filence  which  figures  forth  a 
flave  unable  to  enjoy  his  being:  yet  I  can  alfo 
perceive  a  wifhful  confidence,  that  fomething  will 
be  done  ;  and  in  the  utmoft  paroxyfm  of  terror,  his 
looks  fpeak  vengeance,  and  his  eye  beams  liberty. 
Detefled  monfters!  inhuman  parricides  of  nature’s 
faculties !  The  very  means  of  tyranny  are  its  down¬ 
fall  !  for  you  have  driven  us  from  the  temples  of 
Reafon  and  Juftice — it  is  your  fault  if  we  open  the 
gates  of  Janus,  and  found  the  war-hoop  of  retri¬ 
bution. 

No  government  will  undertake  a  rafh  meafure, 
provided  fafer  means  would  enfure  a  fimilar  fuc- 
cefs.  The  Convention  Bill  is  a  proof  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  have  reafon,  juftice,  and  numbers  againft 
them ;  and  their  laft — laft  ftruggle  is  that  gafp  of 
horror,  which  indicates  the  aftual  diffolution  of 
their  fyftem.  All  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
have  to  do — is  not  to  be  frightened — to  ftand  to 
their  own  wifhes — and  the  day  will  be  their 
own. 

Nations  are  too  often  appalled  with  terror,  when 
on  the  very  eve  of  obtaining  the  liberties  they 
ftruggled  for,  without  reflecting,  that  all  concuf- 
fions  are  moft  violent  when  near  their  end.  Let 

us 
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us  be  tranquil — yet  refolute — calm  and  determined. 
And  the  late  machinations  of  a  perfidious  miniftry 
will  only  accelerate  the  effeft  of  juftice,  and  eman¬ 
cipate  in  total  the  infulted  inhabitants  of  Britain. 


FINIS. 


